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Art thou for us, or for our Ad. 
ver ſaries? 


O argue from the Teſtimony of 
Revelation, where the Truth 
of it is the matter in contro- 
verſy, would appear, at firſt 
view, to be irregular and ab- 
ſurd: All the uſe therefore, 
which I ſhall make of this 


* 
= 
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L 
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or for our Adverſaries? 
The Enemies of Chriſtianity have at length 
brought their diſputes about it to this Point: 
IVhether Reaſon alone be a ſufficient Guide in matters 
of Religion, without the help and Aſſiſtance of Re- 
velation ? 
Satisfaction in this Inquiry is of great Mo- 
ment. For if their Notion of the Sufficiency of 
i Reaſon 
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Reaſon be found true; and we admit in proof 


of it what cant be juſtly deny d, That God, as 
Governor of the World, has eftabliſh'd a certain 
Agreement between Means and Ends, Cauſes 
and Effects, it will hence follow, That he muſt 
be conceiv'd to govern the World, according to 
this order and connexion of Things ; and there- 
fore, That he will not uſe extraordinary Means 
to bring about natural Ends, nor produce na- 
tural Effects by ſupernatural Cauſes ; but on 


the contrary will permit Things to work, ac- 


cording to the Powers he has endued them with, 
ſo far as they can anſwer their ſeveral Ends. 


And, as this way of reaſoning is true, with re- 


gard to God's government of the Natural World, 


the ſame Will hold good, as to his government 


of the Moral World: And conſequently, if it be 
once admitted, That Reaſon alone is a ſufficient 
Guide in matters of Religion, without the help and 
aſſiſtance of Revelation, it will hence be conclud- 
ed, That there never has been One: Becauſe the 


Extraordinary Power of God is to be eſteemd 


very Sacred, not to be brought in or exposd, 
without clear and evident Neceſlity. { 

Upon which account; and becauſe it is al- 
ways more reaſonable to doubt of, and examine 
throughly into thoſe Things, which are offer d 
to us as Principles or Poſtulata, rather than 
having haſtily granted theſe, to be Angry after- 
wards with clear and neceſſary Deductions, it 
will behoove us to be very careful in examining 
and ſtating this Queſtion; and the more ſo; be- 
cauſe our Adverſaries ſeem to have — 
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with ſome Artifice, and a ſtudied Ambiguity. 
— Therefore for the right ſtating of the Que- 
ſtion, viz, Whether, in the words of the Text, 


| Reaſon be really for Us, or for our Adverſaries, 
or, in other words, whether it be able to prove 


its own Sufficiency, which is what they contend 
for, or whether it muſt be forc'd to allow the 
Neceſſity of a Divine Revelation, which is what 


we maintain — Let it be conſidered, 


| That a great Difference ought to be made be- 
tween the natural Power of Reaſon, and the con- 


tradcted Weakneſs of it — Between what Reaſon 


might have diſcover d, and what it atually did 
— Between the dark State of it, before Chriſtia- 
nity, and its preſent Condition, under the Light 
of Revelation. Reaſon (we grant) when under 
no deluſion or falſe biaſs from Luſts or Preju- 
dices; when ſedate and free from Paſſions ; when 
regularly inquiſitive, and with pains and care 
examining, into Truths, may direct and guide 
Men to many noble Diſcoveries: Yet fuch Im- 


provement of Reaſon is not ſo eaſy and common 


a Thing. | 

It muſt be further acknowledg'd, That ſome 
of our Modern Unbelievers have cſtabliſh'd Vir- 
tue upon better Principles, and carry d the Du- 
ties of it to a greater Height, than ever the Hea- 
then were able to reach. But was this owing to 
the Strength of their own Parts, or to the Aſſi- 
ſtance of Revelation? To Revelation certainly. 
Do but examine with care any one Syſtem of 
Religion and Morality, which they have thought 


fit to publiſh, and You will ſoon perceive, Mg 
| what- 
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1 1 
whatever is Wiſe and Good in it, above the 
common Standard of the ancient Heathens, ei- 
ther in their Principles or Concluſions, is plainly 
taken from the Doctrines of Revelation. It is 
no difficult matter for Men of but moderate Abi- | 
lities to go to the Bible, and thence pick out 
ſome wiſe and good Rules, and then to ſhew, 
how well they agree with Reaſon, and at laſt, 
under a different Form and Diſguiſe of words, | 
To put them off triumphantly for their own | 
Diſcoveries, or as the genuine dictates of Na- 
tural Reaſon. And when this is done artfully ; 
and Reaſon and Revelation are well mixt and 
blended together in the ſame work, 1t may re- 
quire ſome critical pains and skill, ſo to ſeparate 
and diſtinguiſh them, as to know exactly, whoſe 
Image and Superſcription each particular bears; 
and to be able,to render unto Reaſon the things 
that are Reaſon's, and unto Revelation the 
things that are Revelations. — By this borrow d 
light many have ſeen things, which Socrates and | 
Tully, and other brave and learned Heathens de- 
fir d to ſee, but could not ſee them: Are they | 
therefore greater, than Socrates and Tully * Who | 
made them thus to differ > And what have they, that | 
they did not receive? | 
It appears then from what has been obſerved, 
That to put the whole Streſs of the Cauſe upon 
the natural power of Reaſon, and then, from the 1 
preſent Improvements of it under the influence f 
of Revelation, to infer there was no neceſſity for 
any Revelation, is a Method of arguing, neither 
fair nor juſtifiable ; Indeed let the natural Po 
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of Reaſon be as great, as they contend for; 


yet it has but little Concern in the preſent Que- 
ſtion; which ſhould be conſider d, in the ſame 
manner, as we judge of the Uſefulneſs, and Ne- 
ceflity of Laws; the only Meaſure of which 
judgment is the greatneſs of the evils, that they 
remedy or prevent : So that to determine aright 
in this debate, we muſt take in all Circumſtan- 
ces; and examine particularly, what was the State 
of the World, when Jeſus came into it: — And 


then the Queſtion will ſtand thus — Whether Rea- 


ſon alone, without the help and aſſiſtance of Revela- 
tion, was ſufficient to reform the World, as the Cir- 


cumſtances of it then were, when Chriſtianity ap- 


pear dꝰ 


The Queſtion being thus fairly ſtated; our 
next Step, in order to prove, That Reaſon alone 
was not ſufficient to reform the World, without the 


help and aſſiſtance of Revelation, muſt be to in- 
quire, under what Circumſtances Mankind then 


was, when Chriſtianity appeard. 


And I ſhall conſider this part of our Propoſi- 
tion, both with regard to the Religion, and the 


Aforality of the Heathen World. 


Religion in general being the Service of the 
true God in a true Way, according to his Na- 
ture, and ſuitably to his Perfections, the firſt 
Foundation of it muſt be laid in right Notions 


of Sed. But how neceſſary ſoever this Know- 


ledge be, tis plain from Hiſtory, there was lit- 
tle of it to be found in che Heathen World. 
What Notion they had of their Gods will ſoon 


appear, whether we conſider their Number, their 


Condi- 
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Condition, or the Manner of their Worſhip. 
Not to be too particular in this Inquiry, 1 ſhall 
only obſerve, That the Number of them accord- 
ing to Hefred s account was very great, accord- 
ing to Varro much greater; and Pliny tells us in 
his Natural Hiſtory, that, by each Perſon s adopt- 
ing a ſeveral Deity of his own, he thought the 
Number of them to be multiply d above that of 
Men. Add to this, That if we conſider them 
as diverſified according to their ſeveral Diviſions 
into National, Provincial, City and Family- 
Deities, This too as it may ſerve to ſhew us that 
their Number was very great, ſo may it convince 
us at the ſame time that their Influence and 
Power was, in the opinion of their Votaries, but 
very ſmall. TY 

Strange and amazing Weakneſs and Stupidity 
in Man, when employing his Naked unaſliſted 
Reaſon to ſearch into the Nature and Attributes 


of God! By what an abſurd and perverſe kind 


of reaſoning is he brought to Limit and confine 
the Deity in thoſe Inſtances in which he ought 
to conceive It as abſolutely Boundleſs and In- 
finite, and to Extend and inlarge his Conce- 
ptions in that ſingle One, in which he ought to 
apprehend It, as moſt fimple, or under the 
reateſt Limitation (if I may be allow d to ſpeak 
o) I mean Its Number or Unity! 

I the Multitude of their Deities was trifling 
and ridiculous, their qualities, and the manner 

of their worſhip was odious and horrid. 
They complimented thoſe perſons with the Ti- 
tles of Gods, who had diftinguiſh'd er 
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by nothing, ſo much as by their wickedneſs, from 
the common Rank of Men; Fancying them to 
be dignified, after death, with the Divine Na- 
ture, who in their Life-time were a ſcandal and 
reproach to the Human; and were fo far from 
having eſcaped, that they were plunged more 
deeply than Ordinary in the Pollutions which 
are in the World through Luſt. Thus from be- 
ing infamous and Notorious as Praf:ſers, many 
were adyancd, honour d, and ador d as Patrons 
af their reſpective vices; and have been wor- 
ſhipped for thoſe very Crimes in Another World, 
for which, in a well order'd State of things, 
they would haye been judged unworthy to haye 
lived in This. | | 

All this was Scandalous and Sottiſh to the laſt 
degree. But the effufion of human Blood, in 
the Service of their Gods, was beyond meaſure 
cruel and barbarous: And yet had this unna- 
tural Practiſe well nigh ſpread it ſelf over the 
face of the Whole Earth. 

Such was the State of the Heathen World, 
with regard to Religion. Nor was this the Caſe 
only of the ancienter and more barbarous Na- 
tions, but of the later and more refin d People 
of Greece and Italy. Upon ſuch Notions of their 
Deities, what conſiſtent Scheme of Religion 
could be erected, worthy of the divine or hu- 
man Nature? Nay, what could poſſibly ariſe 
from them, but a Worſhip precarious, incon- 
ſtant, earthly, ſenſual, deviliſn. If there ap- 
pear'd among them any wiſe and good Men (as 


who denies there were Some?) who had —_— 
| the 


CST 
the Corruption that was in the world through 
the Gods whom they worſhipped; this muſt be 
aſcrib d to ſome other cauſe, not to their Reli- 
gion; which was much apter to corrupt and de- 
preſs, than to improve and exalt its Votaries. 
Nor was the Morality of the Heathen World 
(which is the next thing to be conſider d) in a 
much better Condition. There is ſuch a de- 


pendence and connexion between religious No- 


tions and moral Practice, as is between a Foun- 
dation and its Superſtructure: Where the one 
is faulty and ruinous, the other can't be upright 
and laſting: And You may almoſt as reaſonably 
expect to ſee a Town built in the Ocean, and 
ſupported by the continual rolling of the waves 
under it, as ever hope for a ſteady and abiding 
Morality, without the foundation and ſupport 
of the worſhip of the true God. In proof of this 
Obſervation, 1 ſhall here offer St. Paul's deſcri- 
ption of Heathen Morality, whom I now quote 
barely as an Hiſtorian. — As they did not like, 
ſays he, to retain God in their knowledge, God gave 


| them over to a reprobate mind, to do thoſe things, 


which are not convenient: being filled with all un- 
righteouſneſs, formcation, wickedneſs, covetouſneſs, 
maliciouſneſs ; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, 
malignity; whiſherers, backbiters, haters of God, 
deſpiteful, proud, boaſters, inventers of evil things, 
diſobedient to parents, without underſtanding, cove- 
nant-breakers, without natural affection, implacable, 
unmerciful. 

might prove and ſupport every branch of 
this charge of our Apoſtle, by the — 
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of Pliny, Seneca, Tacitus, Suetonius, and others, 
if it were at all proper, or needfull to produce 
them, before this learned Auditory. 

How all this Evil of Error, and Sin, and Mi- 
ſery, got dominion in the World is a Point that 
concerns the article about divine Providence, 
and no part of our preſent Inquiry : Here we 


have found it to have been: and the Queſtion - 


is, How came it to be remov d? It is clear from 
the nature of things, that it could not be done, 
but oy a Reformation. And thus muſt have been 
effected, either by Reaſon, or Revelation, Any 
third way can't be found out. 

The propoſition we undertook to prove was 


— That Reaſon alone, without the help and aſſiſtance © 


of Revelation, was not ſufficient to reform the World, 
as the Circumſtances of it then were, when Chriſtia- 
nity appear.d, — That part of it, which relates 
to the Circumſtances of the Heathen World, has 
already been made out from Hiſtory, which 1s 
the only proof, of which a diſtant matter of 
Fact is capable. And this we conſidered under 
two Heads, that of their Religion, and the other 
of their Morality. r | 
1 ſhall now apply my ſelf to what remains, 
and endeavour to ſhew, That Reaſon alone was not 
ſuſfictent. to reform the World, as to theſe two Parti- 
culars : The Conſequence of which will be, That 
a Revelation was neceſſary, 
And here 1 ſhall paſs over the common Bulk 
of Mankind as uncapable of giving any aſſiſtance 


to the work, and of making their way to Truth, 


through the preſs and crowd of Errors that had 
2" encom- 
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encompaſs d them; which had been long fix d 
and ſettled in their minds, by the ſtrength of 
appetites and vices, paſſions and prejudices — All 
which are enemies to the rational powers, ſtrong 
and turbulent. A Man need only conſult the 
preſent Temper and Conſtitution of the World, 
to be convinc d, how Unfit they are for the diſ- 
covery or propagation of Knowledge, who are 
either immers d in the pleaſures, or much in- 
volv d in the affairs of Life. 

The diſcovery of Truth, and advancement of 
Knowledge, are the products of leiſure, and 
ſolitude, freedom from buſineſs, and thoughts un- 
diſturbed. So that, if any Reformation of the 


world could be wrought out by Reaſon alone, 


we may expect to meet with it among the Phi- 
loſophers, who had all the advantages of Abili- 
ty, Education, Learning and Retirement. 

But there were many things neceſſary for the 
Reformation of Religion (which 1s the particu- 
lar we are now upon) that the Philoſophers could 
by no means diſcover, or promote. 

There can be no true Religion, without the 
Knowledge of the one true God. This Principle 
is confeſs d by our Adverſaries. But ſuch know- 
ledge was too difficult and excellent for anaſſiſt- 
ed Man to attain unto. — The elder Pliny gives 
this character of Tully, That he had a wit equal 
to the Greatneſs of the Roman Empire. To this 
extenſive Genius were added all the advantages 
of Education, the beſt Inſtructors, an incredi- 
ble Induſtry, and ſingular Diligence. He had 
travell d over great part of the known World, 

in 
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in ſearch after learning, and had brought home 
with him the choice of the treaſure of each 
country. From a great Genius, ſo improv d and 
cultivated, we may expect all the Light of diſ- 
covery, that it was poſſible for Art and Nature 
to ſtrike out; eſpecially, when in the vigour and 
maturity of his Parts he had ſet himſelf upon a 
Subject, in his own judgement of the greateſt 


importance, and which, he ſays, had never yet 


been ſufficiently explain d; and wherein there- 
fore (ſuch was his known thirſt of Glory) we 
may fairly ſuppoſe him to have put forth all 
his mighty ſtrength to excell — Yer, after all, 
what of Certainty did this Prodigy of a Man pro- 
duce ? he was forc'd to own himſelf maſter d by 
the difficulty and obſcurity of his Queſtion a- 
bout the nature of the Gods, and mihi Balbi 
aiſputatio ad Veritatis Similitudinem videtur eſſe pro- 
penſior, was the whole reſult of his painfull and 
learned Inquiry. 6 | 

In the Tract it-ſelf, he recites and confutes 
the various and different Opinions of no leſs 
than four or five and twenty Philoſophers; and 
Theſe; not your little, minute, de-plebe-philo- 
ſophers, but Men of the firſt Claſs and order 
— Such as were the brave and noble Socrates, Pla- 
to, Ariſtotle, and the like: — But why did he not, 
it may be ſaid, ſelect materials out of all this 
plenty and variety of Sentiments, to compole a 
right Notion of his own, and rectify their miſ- 
takes by one common Truth ? This he ſaw to be 
neceſſary, but was not able to do it: So far he 
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of theſe Opinions may be true; but it 15 certainly im- 
poſſible, that more than One ſhould be true, — It 
may hence therefore fairly be concluded, That 


what could not be diſcover d by the united Rea- 


ſon of all theſe great Men, with Tully at the 
head of them, could not be diſcover d by human 


' Reaſon; and conſequently, That a Revelation 


was neceſſary for the Reformation of the World, 
as to the firſt branch of Religion, the knowledge 
of the one true God. 

But to put this matter beyond the reach and 
power of Cayil — Suppoſe the difficulty, we juſt 
now urged, to be got over; and that ſome 
luckier Philoſophers had hit upon a right No- 
tion of the one true God; and (which 1s another 


branch of Religion, and of great difficulty) had 


by ſearching found out the true way of ſerving 
him, according to his nature, and ſuitably to 
his perfections; and, that there might be no 
Impediment for want of Labourers in the work, 
ſuppoſe farther, there had been a ſufficient Num- 


ber of theſe able Men, in every corner of the 


Earth; all of them endu'd with a ſuitable de- 
gree of Zeal and Goodneſs, to go about, and 
teach all Nations: ſuppoſe them to have met 
with no oppoſition or diſturbance, either from 


the Old Philoſophers, or from the civil powers 


of each country ; and moreover, that they might 
wholly intend this one thing, Let us imagine 
them to have been competently furniſh'd, wher- 
ever they were to go, with the neceſſaries and 
conveniencies of life (which Suppoſitions fingly 


taken are but barely poſſible) yet to concede as 


far 
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far as we can; Let them Al be preſum d to 
meet, and concur in this Work — And, upon 
the whole, what will be the Conſequence? The 
Reformation of Religion muſt ſtill have re- 
main d unfiniſhd; and that, from this ſingle 
Conſideration; becauſe it was impoſſible for un- 
aſſiſted Reaſon with all its moſt improv'd and 
boaſted privileges, and after all its moſt inqui- 
ſitive and Laborious Searches, ever to have diſ- 
coverd or found out, what that Satisfaction 
was, which was proper to be offerd to Divine 
uſtice for a World of Sinners, and upon what 
Terms and Conditions They might expect to 

be reconcil'd and accepted. e 
I would here intreat You further to obſerve 
with me, That the ſeveral Founders of Heathen 


Religion had all of them pretended to have re- 


ceiv d therrs from Heaven; It had been confirm d 
by Oracles ; and the Oracles were eſteem d by 


the People, as the Voice of God: — Nor is it 


. 


pertinent to ſay, That their Oracles were but 
Delufjons ; for till it was made clear to them that 
they were ſuch, it comes to the ſame thing, and 
they muſt have had the ſame effect and power 
upon the Mind as if they had been really true, 
and from God: So that had there been no Me- 
taphyſical Abſtruſeneſs in the doctrines to be 
proved, and no difficulty at all, for Men brought 
up, and wholly converſant in ene Objects, to 
have conceiv'd aright of things Spiritual and ab- 
trated; yet had they a ſufficient reply to all 
the Conviction that could poſſibly have been of- 


fer d to them — “ Are we to hearken to the 
„Words 
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Words of You Men, rather than to the words 
4 of God? Is Your Wiſdom greater than Hit? 
Were Queſtions, in their Caſe, unanſwerable by 
human Reaſon ; and which for-ever would have 
barred up the way-to Truth, againſt all the ar- 


guments and perſuaſions of any Charmer,charm d 


he never ſo wiſely. — Nothing could poſſibly 
have ſurmounted this one difficulty, but what at 
length actually did, viz. — A Viſible demon- 
ſtration of the Superior power of the true God. 

Thus have we diſcover'd the Inſufficiency of 
Reaſon alone to reform the Religion of the Hea- 
then World, and the conſequent neceſſity of 
Revelation. „„ 

It remains, That we make the ſame evident, 
with regard to it's Morality; and then we ſhall 
have fully prov d every part of the propoſition 
at firſt laid down. 

We are now to confider — Whether Reaſon alone 
was ſufficient to reform the Morality of the World, 
as the State of it then was, when Chriſtianity ap- 
pear d? | 

Whatever could be done for the attainment 
of this End, muſt have been done, either by the 
force and influence of publick Laws, or by the 
| means and advantages of private Inſtitution. But 
there were difficulties in both theſe ways of Re- 
formation, above the reach and power of hu- 
man Reaſon to ſurmount. 

No Body of Laws can be ſufficient to reform 
the Mauners of a corrupt and degenerate World, 
but what is complete and perfect; able to direct 
and oblige Men, as far as it concerns their Hap- 

pineſs, 
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pineſs, to the performance of Duty; by com- 


manding things honeſt, and forbidding the con- \ 
trary, under the proper enforcement of Rewards , 
and Penalties, But no human Laws can poſlibly 4 
conſtitute ſuch a complete and perfect Rule of FH 
Morality. To pretend to it, is neither agreeable 1 
to the Power, nor proportionate to the End, for | 


which all human Legiſlators are ſuppos d to act, 
The external peace and good of the Community 1 
is the proper buſineſs, and full extent of their 7 
Authority. As to the internal acts of virtues AY 
and vices — over theſe, it is plain, they have no 1 
dominion at all either directive or coercive. „ 
Of the Laws of Men indeed we may affirm 
with the Apoſtle, That they were made for the | 
Lawleſs and diſobedient — that is, were deſign d 
to reſtrain all outward Acts of fraud and yio- 
lence: — But of the Law of the Lord only may 
we affirm, That it u an undefiled Law converting 
the Soul; And of hu Statutes alone, That they are 
true and righteous altogether. x 
Since then the Civil Magiſtrate can take no 
cognizance of the internal acts of the Mind, and 
it would be altogether uſeleſs and ineffectual, 
for any Power to command or forbid by a Law, 
what it can neither reward nor puniſh ; it hence 
follows, That no human Laws, how wiſely ſo- 
ever contriv d, can be an adequate Means to the 
End we are in ſearch of; and conſequently, That 
Reaſon alone, as to this particular Exerciſe of it, 
was not ſufficient to reform the Morality of the 
World. 7 
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Such are the neceſſary defects, and natural 
Impotency of human Laws in general, — I might 
to this add other difficulties pecultar to the State 
of the Heathen World. Solon and Lycurgus are 
deliver d down to us, as the belt Lawgivers of 
Antiquity: — And yet, what unjuſt, what un- 
reaſonable, what impious Laws, did theſe wiſe 
Men enact ? So far were they from promoting 
the real Interelts of Virtue and Morality, that 
there was ſcarce any one egregious Wickedneſs, 
but what had the favour and maintenance of 
their Laws. This having been the caſe of the 
Heathen World, as 1s evident from Hiſtory, 
— What power could human Reaſon exert ſufh- 
cient to deliver it from this Law of Sin? More 
eſpecially — as it fell in with, and was agreeable 
to another corrupt Law, that in the members, 
warring againſt the Law in the Mind, and per- 
. petually folliciting Men to think, they might do 
Reaſonably, whatever they could do Legally. 

Seeing the Inability of publick Laws for the 
Reformation of the World was ſo notorioully 
great, we are next to examine, what help and 
fartherance might have been contributed to- 
wards it, by the means and benefit of private 
Inſtitution. _ 7 

It is here ſuppos d, by way of objecting to 
the neceſſity of Revelation, That ſome wiſe and 
thinking Men might have lookt into the nature 
and Principles of things, and have thence de- 
duced and taught ſuch a perfect Scheme of Mo- 


rality, as would have corrected all that had been 


amiſs, and prov d a ſufficient foundation for the 


Virtue 
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Virtue and Happineſs of the World. Now this 


Hypotheſis how taking and plauſible ſoever, at 


firſt appearance, is wholly fancifull and ground- 
leſs. For in fact, there never was ſuch a Syſtem of 
Morality extant in the Heathen World, (as wit- 
neſs the vaſt Variety of Opinions among the 


_ Philoſophers) nor was it poſſible, in the nature 


of things, that there ever could have been Any. 
The Reaſon is; becauſe in the Argument be- 
fore us, the Conſtitution of Things and the Will of 


60d are but different expreſſions of the ſame 


Idea; now the Vill of God can't be diſcover d, 
without a competent knowledge of the Nature 
of God: Since then it has been before prov d, 
That the Heathen World was groſsly ignorant 


of the Nature of God, it will therefore follow, . 


That they muſt have been proportionately 1gno- 
rant of the reaſon and Conſtitution of Things; and 
conſequently, Men of the moſt refind and exalt- 
ed Underſtandings could never have drawn from 


_ thence any conſiſtent Scheme of Morality, that 


would have been ſufficient to correct what was 
amiſs, and to lay a firm foundation for the Vir- 
tue and Happineſs of the World. — But to paſs 
over this Difficulty : Let it be granted, That 
ſome one or other Sect of Philoſophers had diſ- 
cover d a ſufficient Rule of life and Manners, 


and that all the reſt would have given up their 


ſeveral favourite Syſtems, and have join d hear- 
tily in teaching and propagating the New-Phu- 
loſophy : — Yet what were they among ſo many 


Millions of Men? As drops in the Ocean: For 


look how wide the Eaſt is from the Weſt, ſo far 
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diſtant and diſproportionate were the Means 


and the End: A World to be reform'd, and a 


Few Philoſophers to reform it! Sh 

But to ſuppoſe away this difficulty likewiſe, 
and many others, that might be mention d Let 
us give them a ſufficient number of Philoſophers 
for carrying on the work, and ſee, what this 
Conceſſion will bring to pals. 

There can be no Reformation by any Rule of 
life and Manners, without an Obedience paid 
to it; but there can be no Obedience, without 


Rnowledge; nor any Knowledge, without At- 


tention; nor could any ſufficient Attention be 
expected without a proper Authority to excite 
and command it; and no Authority can be ſuf- 
ficient for this purpoſe, but what has a direct 
and immediate power over the Heart and Con- 
ſcience; and this is the Prerogative of God on- 
ly : From which conſiderations put together, it 
is evident, That, a divine Authority being wanted, 
Reaſon alone was not ſufficient to reform the 
Morality of the World, as the Circumſtances of 
it then were, when Chriſtianity appear d; zhere- 
fore a Revelation was neceſſary. | 

After having fairly ſtated the Queſtion to be 
diſcuſs d, and given an Account of the Circum- 
ſtances of the Heathen World, both as to its 
Religion, and Morality; and having demon- 
ſtrated, under each of theſe Heads, from the 
reaſon and nature of things, and from the Te- 
ſtimony of Hiſtory, That it was impoſſible for 
Reaſon alone, without the help and aſſiſtance of Re- 
velation, to reform the World, as the Circumſtances of 
it then were, when Chriſtianity appear d: And 
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And having done this in a plain and direct 
way, keeping ſtrictly to the ſingle Point of the Ne- 
ceſſity of Revelation, without ſo much as men- 
tioning either the Expediency, Probability, Cha- 


racters, or Adyantages of the Chriſtian Revela- 


tion (all which are Arguments good and ftrong:) 

After a proceeding thus fair and honeſt, 'I 
may have liberty to ſay of this Queſtion of our 
Adverſaries (eſpecially as they put it) That it 
is very captious and deſigning ; that it tends on- 
ly to Diſputacity and Scepticiſm ; has moge of 


cunning and Sophiſtry, than of Wiſdom and 


Fair-dealing ; and is, in truth, fitter to be re- 
jected, than argued. And of this they themſelves 
muſt be ſenſible. They don't deny that the Hi- 
ſtorical Matters of Fact are true, by which Chri- 
ſtianity is eſtabliſh'd: But theſe Facts are of 
ſuch a nature, that they cannot be True, if the 
Revelation be not of God: Either then God 


has made a Revelation, when there was no Ne- 


ceſſity for it (which to aſſert, in this caſe, is lit- 
tle leſs than blaſphemy) or elſe human Reaſon, 
without it, was Inſufficient for the Happineſs 
and Reformation of the World. This argument 
is ſo plain and obvious, that we can ſcarce think 
but they muſt have ſeen it. And therefore, for 


ſuch Men to raiſe cavils and objections to the 


Reality of a Revelation, upon a falſe and frivo- 
lous pretence of its having been Unneceſſary, is 
a way of reaſoning not to be hearkned to, bold 
and fallacious. 

Which being ultimately founded upon the 


bare Poſſibility of what might haye been done by 
| the 
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20 | 
the powers of Reaſon, I ſhall featch a little fur- 
ther into the nature and conſequence of this pre- 
tended Argument. Y _— 

Poſſibility, as it is only a Reſult from this pro- 
poſition, That it is not impoſſible but ſuch or ſuch 
a Thing may be true, can be of no other ſervice 
in any diſpute, than merely to'prepare the way 
for Proof; by ſhewing the paſſage to be clear 
and open, not obſtructed or block d up by any 
flat and poſitive Contradiction. For, if poſſibility 
be gnce admitted as a Proof, we may then un- 
dertake, by the help of this Invention, to prove 
any thing: To prove the ſame thing to be, and not 
Zo be, at the ſame time; as will clearly appear 
from the following Inſtance. It is poſſible for 
the City of Rome to be now in Flames: It is 
paſſible likewiſe for the City of Rome not to be 
now in Flames: Now if Poſſibility be of force to 
affirm or deny any Propoſition, there will be 
proof equally good on both ſides of the Queſtion; 
and then it will follow, That the City of Rome 
is now in Flames, and not in Flames; which to 
aſſert is the moſt groſs and palpable Contra- 
dict ion. 

If a Priſoner at the bar ſnould have been con- 
victed of a crime by all the poſitive Teſtimony, 
that could be brought to the ſupport of any 
Matter of Fact — Would an Advocate, after all 
this light of evidence given in to the Court, 
ſtill continue to plead in his behalf, and endea- 
vour to prove the Man not Guilty, becauſe tis 
poſſible he might have preſerv'd his Innocence? 
Or, if the Advocate ſhould be found ſo * 
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and Ridiculous, vould any Judge or Jury upon 
Barth hear his Harangue with attention and pa- 


tience? — And ſhall it be thought a good Plea, 


in the caſe before ns, and a full anſwer to all 
that has been wiſely and learnedly prov d againſt 
the Sufficiency of Human Reaſon to be a Guide in 
Matters of Religion, for any Man to reply and 
argue for its Sufficiency, becauſe it was not ut- 
terly impoſſible for Reaſon alone to have diſcover d 
things neceſſary to the Virtue and Happineſs of 
Mankind ? Plain it is from what has been ob- 


ſerv d about the nature of Poſſibility, that he, 


who comes with this Argument, to confute any 
thing, that has been made out by clear reaſon- 


ing, comes in reality with no proof at all: So 


that, till our Adverſaries ſhall have diſprovd 
the Hiſtorical Truths, upon which thoſe reaſon- 
ings bottom (which is a Task not eaſy to be per- 
form d) they will have no juſt cauſe to com- 
plain, if we ſtill continue to think and ſay of 
this their celebrated Queſtion, That at the beſt, 
and when well look d into, it ic but a mere pre- 
tended Speculative Difficulty azainſt a plain Matter 
of Fat; and ought therefore to be no otherwiſe 
regarded, than as a philoſophical Amuſement, 
or cunning Problem, fit only to furniſh out 
Materials for Men of wrong Heads, and worſe 


| Hearts, to ſet up with for Wits and Infidels. 


Inſtead of Inferences, which your time will 
not permit me to make, 1 ſhall end this diſ- 


courſe with a ſhort Hymn of St Pauls Giving 


thanks unto the Father, who hath made us meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the Saints in light: 
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Honour, andPraiſe, and- 


and Holy Spirit, three Perſons and one Eternal; 
God be den all dat 
Thankſgiving, both) now and for ever. 
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